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Memorabilia. 


[ the literature that has been journalism 

we may encounter such passages as this, 
accurately characterized that we do not 
need to ask the name, The cap fits one man 
and no other : 


“He harnesses winged horses to the heavy car 
of fiction.” No better metaphor for him as a 
novelist can be found than that of a charioteer 
driving at the mercy of such a team; rejoicing in 
the sparks they strike from the high-road of 
tarrative, wheeling round sharp corners with a 
masterful grasp on the reins; and gloriously con- 
fident and at ease only when at last he feels him- 
self rising on the lift of wings. He is at his best 
when he attempts what only a poet can do. In 
giving us the sense of time and change, in the 
composition of a story, in allowing his characters 
freedom to show themselves, in producing the 
confidence that the events narrated, and no others, 
were inevitable, he is far from being a master; 
but at moments of tragic significance, of exulta- 
tion, of profound happiness, he is supreme. Hardly 
any fine novelist has been so little of an observer. 


We break off reluctantly. Consider this as the 
argument of a new and adequate biography : 
What he accomplished he could not see himself ; 
what he failed to do broke his heart—and -ruined 
his brain. This is the eg ye his biographers 
have found in his life. ey present him as a 
faithful failure, as an ineffectual, scolding, sweet- 
tempered, childish angel, who preached hopelessly 
and earnestly the weightiest things. The effective- 
tess of that angel, the germinating, agitating in- 
ee of him are not always sufficiently empha- 


We had just been reading Ruskin’s letters to 
Mary Gladstone, and had been struck by the 
radox that his authority with her was that 
‘had ‘‘ preached earnestly the weightiest 
things’? but could now show himself almost 
mly as a sweet-tempered, childish angel.’’ 
Ruskin recorded with gratification that Maz- 
imi had said of him: ‘‘ He has the most 
analytic mind in Europe,’’ but where else 
has that been so finely developed as here ?— 


The same [scientific] spirit drove him to hunt 
continually for reasons why pictures or buildings 
should delight or disgust us, to search for causes; 
turning himself, sometimes into a Columbus of 
mare’s-nests, sometimes into a discoverer of con- 
nections between life and art which his predeces- 
sors had never dreamt of and his successors have 
ignored. It sent him up ladders and _ scaffolds, 
tirelessly sketching and making notes; it set him 
rummaging among archives and documents. Then 
he would stand back and simply look, forgetting 
the urgent enquiry, forgetting his theories in his 
pleasure, and, in a prose which has never been 
matched for its power to convey the thrill of 
delight, he would describe what he saw—till, sud- 
denly again, in front of the lovely sensuousness 
of Titian or the sumptuous beauty of Veronese, 
he would passionately ask himself, “‘ Am I, then, 
bewitched? What does it mean? Until I have 
answered that question all the painters and poets 
in the world cannot give me rest. [I must dis- 
cover the significance and place of this wonder in 
the life of man.” 

That turns a name into a man, doesn’t it? 
And now, which of two men is this ?— 

No one ever found himself more difficult to 
deal with than [——] found himself, and no one 
could have found his own times more perplexing ; 
yet the fascination which he exercised was that of 
one who has attained . . . self-mastery and clarity. 
. . . The urge within him to live by impulse was 
tremendous, yet to catch the joy as it flies was 
not more essential to him than to make a pattern 
of his life and to subordinate experience to an 
end. He could not be happy unless he was prac- 
tical, acting on others and the world, yet he was 
driven to contemplation; he expanded natur- 
ally in society, yet solitude was an absolute neces- 
sity to him. He was emotionally romantic, and 
he adored the simplifications of classic form. 
This seems to us an all the more credible, 
coherent, and complete account of Goethe 
when we reflect how nearly it is an account 
of Matthew Arnold. 

In one essay he notes that just as ‘“‘ no man 
could be as wise as Thurlow looks ’’ ‘‘ so there 
is something almost too good to be genuine 
about Renan’s imperturbable and delicate 
sagacity ’’ and conversely in another essay he 
writes: ‘‘ of those whose souls are on fire it is 
unintelligent to demand humour. _ Disraeli 
without it would have been hideous; Glad- 
stone with it would have been what his 
enemies delighted to think him—a hypocrite, 
conscious or unconscious, it matters little. . . 
Humour was inconsistent with his master 
faculty of making men feel the urgency of the 
matter in hand.” 

What man of letters is this who writes with 
such accuracy, sympathy, justice, imagina- 
tion, wisdom, and grace? He is the Sunday 
journalist against whose impatient review of 


Mr. Blunden’s ‘Hardy’ our own was 
directed. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ANCESTRY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


ME: Arthur Bryant’s ‘Life of Pepys,’ of 

Which three volumes have now appeared, 
will probably for a long time remain the stan- 
dard biography. It is therefore unfortunate 
that its account of the Pepys family in the 
opening chapter should contain statements 
based on imaginative supposition and at 
variance with the evidence. As ‘N and Q’ 
has been from its inception a repository of 
Pepsiana that evidence may well be put on 
record in its columns. 

The most important authority for the gene- 
alogical history of the Pepys family is a 
private chartulary of documents in the 
archives of John Pepys, Samuel’s great- 
grandfather, compiled by his son, Talbot 
Pepys (1583-1666) with additions from other 
sources and records of his own purchases, his 
marriage and its issue, and inscribed ‘‘ Liber 
Talboti Pepys de instrumentis ad feoda per- 
tinentibus exemplificatis.’”” This MS. volume 
was discovered in the church chest of Bolney, 
Sussex, in 1852. As neither its contents nor 
its owners had any connections with that 
place its presence there was, and remains, in- 
explicable. Extracts from it were printed by 
Gough Nichols in the third volume of ‘ The 
Topographer and Genealogist,’ 1857, and it 
was then presented to Henry Pepys, Bishop 
of Worcester, who died in 1860 (‘ D.N.B.’) 
in whose family it, presumably, still remains. 

The will of John Pepys, dated 2 July, 
1589, printed from it in full, shows that 
Edith Talbot was his first wife and that all 
his children were by her, and that his lands 
at Impington, acquired, as the deeds attest, 
and as Lysons noted (‘Cambridgeshire’ p. 219) 
from the heirs of Burgoyne, and supposed by 
Mr. Bryant to have been bought with her 
dowry,! were not left to set up Talbot as a 
squire at the expense of his brothers but 
were divided among them. It disposes 
similarly of Edith Taibot’s personal property, 
her ‘‘ household stuff, as ete, jewells and 
beddinge and all such other my implements of 
household as my first wief did not give with 
my consent, to be equally divided amongst my 
children exceptinge my son John ’’—who, as 
the eldest, may be presumed to have already 
received a larger share. He leaves £40 and 


1 Impington manor was not acquired until Dec- 
ember, 1579, only three years before her death, 


his black gelding to his living wife, Anne.? His 
executors and the guardians of his younger 
children were not, as Mr. Bryant supposes, 
their elder brothers John, Thomas the Red, 
Apollo and Thomas the Black, but his own 
brothers, Robert and George and his brother. 
in-law, John Brockett. Both Mr. Bryant 
and Mr, Percy Lubbock, ‘ Samuel Pepys,’ p. 
6, make the elder Thomas the father of 
Samuel’s father, ‘while Gough Nichols and 
Burke, ‘ Peerage’ Cottenham, say that the 
younger Thomas, the fifth son, was Samuel’s 
grandfather. 

The evidence of the chartulary corroborates 
Burke’s pedigree and agrees with the pedi- 
grees in the ‘ Visitations of Cambridge’ 
(Harl. Soc. xli. 62) and Norfolk (Harl. Soc. 
xxxii. 220) and with Blome’s statement in 
his ‘ Analogia Honorum,’ 1677, p. 291, that 
Samuel Pepys quartered the arms of Talbot 
in right of his descent from Edith Talbot “ of 
the Noble Family of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury.”” He gives a woodcut showing these 
arms, a lion in a bordure engrailed, in the 
second and third quarters of Samuel’s shield. 
Mr. Bryant deprives him of this illustrious 
descent to give him an anonymous and fic 
titious great-grandmother, 

Talbot Pepys records that his mother, 
Edith, was the daughter and sole heir, by 
Alice Rewse, of Edmond Talbot, son, by 
Edith Balaam, of John Talbot, son, by Eliza- 
beth, dau. and heir of Hugh Dorrel and Eliza- 
beth, dau. and heir of John Ristoft, of 
John Talbot, son and heir of Sir Gilbert 
Talbot. Unfortunately he does not go on to 
affiliate Sir Gilbert to the House of Shrews- 
bury, and the pedigrees in Dugdale’s ‘ Baron- 
age,’ i. 326 and the ‘ Visitations of Shrop- 
shire’ (Harl. Soc. xxix. 450) include no con- 
temporary Gilbert with whom he can be iden- 
tified. John and Gilbert, however, were 
hereditary names in the Shrewsbury family 
as Edmond was in that of Cotton, with whom 
the Talbots had intermarried. 

If a “‘ noate,”’ copied by Talbot Pepys * out 
of an ould booke of my uncle William Pepys 
is to be accepted, the origin of the family, as 
Samuel noted in the Diary, 12 June 1667, was 
Scottish: ‘‘ I met Roger Pepys. ..: im dis- 
course he told me. . . that we did certainly 
come out of Scotland with the Abbot of Crow- 
land.” Roger had no doubt seen the 
“noate’’ in his father’s chartulary : be 
liam Pepys, who died at Cottenham 10 ae 
was brought up by the Abbot of Crowlan 


2 He had married her less than two years before, 
in September, 1587. 
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in Huntingdonshire, and he was borne in 
Dunbar in Scotland, a gentleman, whom the 
said Abbot did make his bayliffe of all his 
lands in Cambridgeshire, an placed him in 
Cottenham in Cambridgeshire.’”” The note 
goes on to record the names of his three sons 
and their issue, including Talbot’s father and 
uncle William from whom he derived it. 

Since William Pepys was writing of his 
own grandfather, who lived until 1519 and his 
wife till 1529, it is difficult to discredit his 
statement. But, if it is true it makes a fairy 
tale of Mr. Bryant’s eloquent account of 
Samuel’s fenmen ancestors. Against it, how- 
ever must be set another note, ‘‘ in the Court 
voll of the manor of Pelhams in Cottenham 
12 H.6 Thomas Pepys, bayliffe of the Abbot 
of Crowland.’’ Moreover the Hundred Rolls 
of 1279 show that the name was even then in 
existence in the district; one Richard Pepis 
held a rood in Fulborn of Maud Passlewe by 
villein service (ii. 439); another Richard 
Pepis held a rood and a messuage as a free 
tenant of Gilbert Peche in Swaffham (ii. 
486); John Pepes held in villeinage at Ickle- 
ton under the Prioress, and William Pepis 
held similarly half a virgate in Fletton under 
the Abbot of Peterborough. The Ickleton entry 
(ii. 585, 6) has additional interest because it 
roves the statement of Leland quoted by Dug- 
dale in the ‘ Baronage ’ (I. 191) but queried in 
the ‘Monasticon’ (iv. 439) that Ickleton 
Priory was founded by Aubrey de Vere, 1st 
Earl of Oxford, and his wife Eusemia, and 
reveals that the mysterious Comes de Bononie 
of the Cambridgeshire roll was really the Earl 
of Oxford. Still more interesting is the record 
printed in the ‘ Monasticon’ showing that 
the royal bailiff of the Priory lands in 28 H.8 
was Johannes Peppes. If this was John 
Pepys, brother of William of the ‘‘ noate,”’ 
and uncle of the testator of 1589, the fact may 
explain his chartulary and the purchases it 
represents. His family may thus be com- 
pared with the Temples who, as Round 
showed (‘ Peerage and Pedigree’ ii. 15) rose 
on the ruins of the Abbey their forefathers 
had served. 

A little research into the Visitations has 
identified some of the persons referred to in 
thechartulary. Thus the Richard Bolter, who 
witnessed the will was the son of the testator’s 
sister, Margaret (Harl. Soc. xxxii. 220); 
Talbot’s wife, Beatrice, was the daughter of 
John Castle of Raveningham, Norfolk, and 
sister to ‘‘ my sister Bedingfield ’’ wife of 
Edmond Bedingfield, and cousin to ‘‘ my 
con Mary Playters’’ (ib. 31, 70). These 
with Sir Thomas Bendish, brother of Eliza- 


beth, wife of Talbot’s eldest brother John 
(Harl. Soc. xiii. 318) are recorded among 
the godparents of his children. 

The descendants of Talbot Pepys, not given 
in the Visitations, are recorded by the editor 
of the chartulary; those of Samuel’s sister, 
and his heirs, not given in Mr. Bryant’s 
pedigree, may be found in ‘D.N.B.’ (art. 
Cockerell) and in the ‘Baronetage’ (art. 
Rushout). 

It has been discovered in the ‘ Visitation 
of Norfolk’ (Harl. Soc. xxxii. pp. 14, 278) 
that Edmond Talbot, father of Edith, wife of 
John Pepys, was a descendant of the York- 
shire Talbots of Bashall, whose arms were 
argent three lions purpure (Harl. Soc. xvi. p. 
315). According to Burke’s ‘General 
Armory ’ this was the senior line of the family 
of which the Earls of Shrewsbury were cadets 
and which Dugdale omitted to trace in his 
‘ Baronage,’ p. 326. 

E. A. Greentnc LaMporn. 


NOTES ON “KING” XVII. 


1834a. Nune quidem paululum, inquit, @ 
Sole. Cic., Tuse., 5, 32, 92, well, just now 
you might move a little out of my light. 
Diogenes’ reply to Alexander asking if he 
wanted anything: offecerat videlicet apri- 
canti, he had interfered with a sun-bath. 
Also recorded by Plutarch, ‘ Life of -Alexan- 
der,’ 14, 

1836. Nunquam minus solum esse, quam 
cum solus esset.. Another well-worn tag, e.g., 
Drummond, Son. 4, ‘‘ Best companied when 
most I am alone.’’ Milton, ‘ P.L.’, . 9, 249, 
‘“‘ For solitude is sometimes best society.” 
Gibbon applies it to himself. ; 

1843a. O altitudo divitiarum sapientiae e 
scientiae Dei! ‘Ep. Rom.’, 11, 33, O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! Bacon, ‘ Adv. of Learn- 
ing,’ 2, 25, 13, ‘‘in divinity many things 
must be left abrupt, and concluded with this : 
O altitudo, ete.’ Sir T. Browne, ‘ Rel. 
Med.’, § 9, “I love to lose myself in a 
mystery, to pursue my Reason to an 0 alti- 
tudo!’ Mme. de Sévigné, July 7, 1680, on 
the damnation of infants, ‘‘ il faudra revenir 
a lV’altitudo,”’ i.e., acknowledge it a mystery. 

1844. Oblitusque meorum obliviscendus «+t 
illis. Hor. ‘ Ep.’, 1, 11, 9, ‘‘ Your friends 
forgetting, by your friends forgot ’’ (Francis), 
adapted from Pope, ‘ Eloisa,’ 208. 

1845. Obsequium amicos, veritas odium 
parit, Mr. Bensty preferred “ flattery ’’ for 
obsequium. See clxxiii. 249, for quotation by 
ancient writers. 
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1848. Crambe repetita. See Erasmus, 
“ Adages,’ 1, 5, 38. Lyly, ‘ Euphues,’ 391 
(Arber), ‘‘ Which I must omitte, least I set 
before you Colewortes [v. ‘N.E.D.] twise 
Sodden.’’ 

1857. Oderint dum metuant. ‘‘ Could any 
words more truly reflect the complacent 
haughtiness of the Roman character?’’ O. 
Weise. Quoted thrice by Cicero, ‘ Phil.’, 1, 
14. 34; ‘de Off.’, 1, 28, 97; ‘pro Sestio,’ 48, 
102. The passage taken from Suetonius 
should read ‘‘so long as they approve of my 
reforms.”’ 

1860. Odi et amo, . . Cowley, ‘Of Soli- 
tude,’ quotes and translates, applying it to 
weariness of ourselves. Lovelace gives, ‘‘I 
hate and love: wouldst thou the reason know ? 
I know not; but I burn, and feel it so.”’ 

1862. For before now read by Scott. 

1863. Cowley, ‘Of Greatness,’ ‘‘ Hence, ye 
profane ; I hate ye all; Both the great vulgar, 
and the small.’’ Watts, ‘The Atheist’s Mis- 
take,’ ‘“‘ Hence, ye Prophane, I hate your 
ways, I walk with pious souls.’ Quoted by 
Eumolpus in Petron. 118. 

1864. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 4, 1, 100, quotes 
this from Apuleius, ‘ Apol.’ 2, and gives 
some parallels. Quintilian, 1, 3, 1, against 

recocity: hi sunt qui parva facile faciunt: 
ike seeds lightly covered and quickly germin- 
ating (Cf. the Parable of the Sower) ; trans- 
lated by Jonson, ‘ Discoveries,’ § 65. 

1865. See 98a. 

1866. The translation given is a master- 


iece, 

; 1870. Calverley’s parody is excellent, ‘‘O 
fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi,’’ the 
Cambridge tobacconist. 

1871. Juvenal, 10, 122-125, containing this 
line should be quoted. Tyrrell renders the 
jingle, ““O happy fate of Rome to date Her 

irthday from my consulate.’’ Dryden was 
more elaborate still, ‘‘ Fortune foretun’d the 
dving notes of Rome. Till I, thy consul sole, 
consol’d thy doom.”’ 

1872. Cf. Herrick, ‘ Hesp.’. 662, ‘‘O happy 
life! if that their good The husbandmen but 
understood.’’ Wesley scouts the notion, ‘‘a 
flat contradiction to universal experience ”’ ; 
he describes the real thing, and quotes Hor. 
“ Sat.’ 2, 6, 63, 64, and goes on, ‘‘ O the happi- 
ness of eating beans well greased with fat 
bacon! nay, and cabbage too!’’ 

1872a. Ogni Tormento piu presto che la 
Morte, all torment rather Fats death. Italian 
proverb quoted by Fynes Moryson, who adds 
‘ Then how can these men have true valor? ”’ 


Cf. No. 446. 
1878. Cf. Mimnermus2, old re 


Ecclus. 14, 18. ‘‘ As of the green leaves on 4 
thick tree, some fall, and some grow; so is the 
generation of flesh and blood, one cometh to 
an end, and another is born.”’ 
18824. O lacrymarum fons tenero sacros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo ; quater 
Feliz in imo qui scatentem 

Pectore te, pia Nympha, sensit. 
Gray, fragm, 
© fount of tears that take their sacred rise 
from the tender mind! Happy is he beyond 
measure who has felt thee, blest Nymph, 
gushing in the bottom of his heart. Quoted 
by Charles Reade, ‘ Never Too Late to Mend,’ 
Chap. 15, of a good prison chaplain. (7. 
Gray’s sacred source of tears,” 

1884. Plut. ‘ Praec. Ger. Reip.’ 6, quotes 
Pytheas’ saying that Demosthenes’ speeches 
smelt of the lamp, €AAvyviow ofew. In Juv, 
5, 87, the cabbage ‘‘olet lanternam.’’ Cf. 
our phrase, “ the midnight oil.” 

18864. O maior tandem parcas, insane, 
minori. Hor. ‘Sat.’, 2, 3, fin. O greater 
madman, pray spare the less. Quoted in the 
Translators’ Pref. to the Authorised Version, 
in a tu quoque reply to Romanists who cen- 
sured discrepancies between reformed versions 
of the Bible. 

1888. Rather, “‘he that has not been 
flogged is never ediucated.’’ Johnson upheld 
flogging; Seneca, Quintilian, Plutarch and 
Ascham are against it. See No. 2312. 

1888s. 6 py Sovdcioas oid? dv deororys 
yévoiro éraivov. Plato, ‘ Legg,’ 762 E. 
He that was not once a servant will never be 
a master. Endorsed by Plut- 
arch, ‘ Praec. Ger. Reip.’, 12. aa 

1891. O miseras hominuwm mentes! O pec: 
tora caeca! Cf. Tennyson, ‘Geraint and 
Enid,’ 2, 1, ‘‘O purblind race of miserable 
men!’ Scott, ‘ Journal,’ Jan. 2, 1828, be 
gins with ‘‘ Ceecee mentes hominum.” 

1893. Cf. Xen. ‘Oeccon.’, 12, 20 order 
maive. tov Urrov ws BamiAéws Supa, nothing 
fattens the horse like the king’s own eye. 
Quoted by Plutarch, ‘de Lib. Educ.’ Cf. La, 
Fontaine, 4, 21. 

1896. Rather ‘‘everything unknown i 
magnified.’”’ Unknown to us, but not there 
fore magnified, is King’s source for the sove 
reign herb Agricola was supposed! to be after. 
Surely the sense is, The Romans think 4 
mighty conquest before them but there are no 
people beyond, only rocks and waves. a 

1897. Cf. Stobaeus 40, 9, warps 
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ov Swxarys; Is not the world a common home 
land of all men, as Socrates claimed? Anth. 
Pal. 7, 417,miar, géve, matpida 
in Meleager’s self-epitaph. Lyly, ‘ Euphues,’ 
187 (Arber), ‘“‘ Plato . . . noted that every 
place was a country to a wise man.’’ Shake- 
speare, ‘ Rich. II,’ 1. 3, 275, ‘* All places 
that the eye of heaven visits Are to a wise 
_man ports and happy havens.’’ 

1898. . . . nescio quomodo., 
why.—Rather, ‘‘ somehow.”’ 

1900. A good motto for H. G. Wells. 

1903a. Omni 
Membrorum damno maior dementia, quac nec 
Nomina servorum nec vultum agnoscit amici. . . 

Juv. 10, 232. 

“The idiocy worse than all bodily disable- 
ments which recognises neither the names of 
slaves nor the face of a friend . . .’’ Quoted 
by Scott, ‘ Antiquary,’ chap. 40, and 
‘Chronicles of ‘the Canongate,’ chap. 1, and 
remembered, perhaps, by Swift in his terrible 
account of the immortal Struldbrugs in 
Laputa: ‘‘ In talking they forget the common 
appellation of things, and the names of per- 
sons, even of those who are their nearest 
friends and relations.’’ 

1904. Omnia debemur vobis. Read deben- 
tur. Other examples of the great truism: 
Lucr. 3, 1077, Certa quidem finis vitae mor- 
talibus adstat, nec devitari letum pote, quin 
obeamus, Propert. 2, 28, 57, Longius aut 
propius mors sua quemque manet. Anth. 
Pal. 7, 335, és xowdv mavres Hover 
Bporoi, to one common Hades all mortals 
shall come—simple enough, yet Macaulay’s 


I don’t know 


“To every man upon this earth Death cometh 
soon or late ’’ moved Matthew Arnold to a cry 
of pain. Cf. No. 2865. 

1905. Continue with ‘‘saepe ego longos 
Cantando puerum memini me condere soles,” 
often in boyhood, I remember, I would send 
down the long summer suns in making song: 
“T could have once sung down a summer’s 
sun” (Dryden), but Virgil says he did, often ; 
from Callimachus’ év 
(Ep. 2, 3), we sent down the sun in our talk. 
Cf. Tennyson, ‘ Dream of F.W.’, ‘‘ We drank 

» the Libyan sun to sleep.” 

' 1910. When Porson went to stay with a 
friend for a short time, he merely took a shirt 
in his pocket, saying “omnia mea mecum 

\ porto.” Rogers, ‘ Table-Talk,’ 306. 

1912. Tempora mutantur. . . In Harrison’s 
‘Description of Britayne’ (1573). Lyly, 
‘Euphues,’ 142 (Arber), ascribes to Ovid, 
“the times are chaunged . . . and we are 


chaunged in the times.’’ Borbonius ascribed 
this to Lotharius (c. 830), and gave ‘Omnia 
mutantur.. .’’ Cf. Ovid, ‘ Fasti,’ 6, 771, 
‘““Tempora labuntur, tacitisque senescimus 
annis,’ Times glides by and we age with the 
silent years; quoted by Burton, ‘ Anat, Mel. 
3, 4, nder ‘ Wise Speeches,’ Camden 
quotes an unbuttoned bishop, ‘‘ Nunc aliud 
tempus, alii pro tempore mores,’’ other, that 
is, than Apostolic. 4 

1915. Chaucer’s Prioress wore on a brooch 
the device ‘‘ Amor vincit omnia,’ ‘ Prol. , 
162. In Vanbrugh’s ‘ Provoked Wife,’ v, 3, 
with the words reversed. 

1919. On Aristotle’s theory of Mimésis in 
poetry and music see Gilbert Murray, 
‘Essays and Addresses,’ 106. 

1922. Cf. Suet. ‘Tib.’, 42, omnium horarum. 
amicos, good friends at any time of day. 

1929. This has also been ascribed to Joseph 
Méry, an effort at bouts rimés, with the addi- 
tion— 

Un peu de féte, 
Un peu de deuil, 
La’ vie est faite 
En un clin d’oeil. 

1930. Cf. Cassius in ‘Jul. Caesar,’ 1, 2, 
138, ‘‘ Men at some time are masters of their 
fates.’’ 

1935. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 6, 65, quotes 
Thales’ saying that the easiest thing of all 
is to give advice to another, @AAw troriBer Oar. 

1947. Cf. Cowper, ‘The Task,’ iv, 194-8— 

O evenings worthy of the gods! exclaim’d 

The Sabine bard. O evenings, I reply, 

More prized and coveted than yours, 

As more illumin’d, and with nobler truths, 

That I, and mine, and those we love, enjoy. 

1952. In Sheridan’s earlier memoranda for 
‘ Comedy of Affectation’ was this, ‘‘ He em- 
ange his fancy in his narratives, and keeps 

is recollection for his wit.’’ 

1953a. On prend plus de mouches avec de 
miel qu’ avec du vinaigre, one catches more 
flies with honey than with vinegar. Cf. Suck- 
ling, ‘ Brennoralt,’ 1, ‘‘ The common people 
are a kind of flies; They’re caught with 
honey, not with wormwood, Sir.” =) 

1964a. 6 war is the 
father of all things. Quoted from Lucian by 
Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 3. 5, 36. From Heraclitus. 
as given by Plut. ‘Isis and Osiris,’ 48, 
moAepos Kai Baoreds Kai 
war is the father, king and lord of all the 
world. Chapman, ‘ Chabot,’ 5, 2, omnia er 
lite fieri, especially lawyers, ‘we are all 
made by law.”” And in ‘ The Widow’s Tears,’ 
1, 3, “all things by strife engender,” 
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Erasmus’ second interpretation, 

P.1966. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 2, 2, 44, has 
Ubi quis dolet, ibidem et manum habet,” 
but Chapman in a note on Hesiod gives the 
usual ‘‘ubi dolor ibji digitus,’’ and 60 does 
Burton, ‘Anat. Mel.’ to the Reader, and 
renders ‘‘ one must needs scratch where it 


itchés.’” 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 


Theatrical Words—(continued) 
3. Behind the Curtain. 
A. The Stage. 
(ii). The Staff. 
1733-(No date). 

Actinc Manacer (2). No date given in 
‘O.E.D.’ ‘Life of Barton Booth’ by 
Himself, p. 7 (John Watts, 1733) : 

** And the part of Cato was given to Mr 
Booth by two of his Masters, who were 
Acting Managers.’’ 

1776. ‘Life of R. B. Sheridan ’ by Thomas 
Moore, p. 142 (Longman, 1825), quoting 
‘The Selector’ of the winter of 1776: 

‘‘Ts there a precedent in the annals of the 
theatre, the acting-manager de- 
serted the general property.” 

1780. ‘Life of David Garrick’ by Thomas 
Davies, vol. i, p. 228 (Davies, 1780) : 

‘* He prevailed upon Mr. Garrick, in 1744, 
who was then their acting manager of 
Drury-lane theatre.”’ 

1844 


AcTInG MaNnaGEMENT (2). Not in ‘ O.E.D.’ 
‘Thirty Years Passed among the 
Players’ by Joe Cowell, p. 77 (New 
York, 1844) : 

‘* Made me a handsome offer to undertake 

the acting management.”’ 

1860. ‘The Players,’ vol, i, No. 18, p. 
138, 1860: 

*“** He has also had the acting management 
during the summer months of the Surrey 
Gardens.”’ 

1898. 

AssIsTANT STAGE-MAnaGER (a) (3). Not in 

 £O.E.D.’ ‘The Actor Manager’ by 

ceonard Merrick, p. 38 (Grant Richards, 

1898): 

~** Because he was to be described on the 
playbills as ‘Assistant Stage-manager.’ ”’ 

1864-(1871). 

~-Batiet-Mistress (3). ‘Glimpses of Real 

Life, as seen in the Theatrical World, 

and in Bohemia,’ by Peter Paterson, p. 

244 (Edinburgh, Nimmo, 1864) : 


“These dowdy looking women are figur- 
antes, or ballet-girls of the back row, 
The ballet-mistress follows.”’ 

1834. 

Catt Man. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ in this sense, 
‘ Diaries of W. C. Macready’ by Wil- 
liam Toynbee, vol. i, p. 118 (Chapman 
and Hall, 1912), quoting diary of 7 
Apr. 1834: 

“Subscribed a pound to Alfred, the call 
man, ill and his father just dead.” 

1827-(1859). 

Green Coat Man. ‘Life and Times of 
Frederick Reynolds,’ vol. i, p. 15 (Col- 
burn, 2nd ed., 1827): 

‘“‘ By Mrs. Barry’s desire, I was transferred 
to a green-coat man, to be initiated in 
the arcana of the scenes, flies, and green- 
room.” 

1838. ‘Extravaganzas of Planché,’ by 
J. R. Planché, vol. ii, p 9 (Coll. Edn., 
zach, 1879), ‘The Drama’s Levée,’ 


“In Dramatis Personae, ‘Green Coat 
Man ’.”’ 
1839, ‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by 


Mrs. Mathews, vol. iii, p. 275 (Bentley, 
1839) : 

“And his father and Mr. Young (the 
tragedian), proposed on the occasion to 
d as ‘green-coat men,’ and carry 
the chairs, table, &c., on and off the 
stage.”’ 

1892. 

Lime-Licut Man, Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ by John Nie, p. 6 (Gotobed, 
1892). (Produced: Elephant and ‘Castle 
Theatre, Christmas, 1892) : 

‘“ Here! Where’s the lime-light man? 

Of course, used up all his limes for Crusoe.” 

1824. 

MastTer-Carpenter (II 24, d.). Not in 
‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs of J. Decastro.’ Ed. 
es p. 76 (Sherwood Jones, 


‘““ He calls for his scene painter, composer, 
master-carpenter, property-man.”’ 

‘The Life of an Actor,’ by Pierce 
Egan, p. 250 (Pickering and Chatto, 
1892, reprint of 1825 ed.): 

“Make incidents and study effect, in con- 
junction with the master carpenter, 
machinist, and scene painters.”’ 

1891-(1909). 

Propucer (Supp.). ‘ Life of E. L. Blan- 
chard,’ by Clement Scott and C: Howard. 
vol. i, p. 213, footnote (Hutchinson, 


af Though he was a clever actor, he rose to 
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greater fame as. what we should now call 
a stage-manager or producer of plays.” 
1826-(1856),. 
Srace Carpenter. ‘ Recollections of John 
O’ Keefe,’ vol. i, p. 146 (Colburn, 1826) : 
Years afterwards, some such enthusiastic 
spirit possessed the stage carpenters at 
‘ork.”’ 

1827. ‘Reminiscences of T. Dibdin,’ vol. 
ii, p. 55 (Colburn, 1827) 

‘ Answering the numerous daily and hourly 
applications and manuscripts of every 
sort from authors, actors, artists, trades- 
men, servants of all denominations, 
machinists, stage-carpenters, &c.”’ 

1830. 

Stace Drrector. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Re- 
trospections of the Stage,’ by John Ber- 
nard, vol, i, p. 274 (Colburn and Bentley, 

830 


1830) : 

“And had old Carmichael, a bluff, honest 
veteran for the stage director.”’ 

1838. ‘Actors by Daylight,’ vol. i, p. 60 


(1838) : 

“Where is the stage-director that such 
things are allowed ?”’ 

1849. ‘The Theatrical Mirror,’ No. 13, p. 
101, 27 Aug., 1849: 

“Mr. A. Harris, stage-director of the 
Royal Italian Opera, of Covent Garden, 
has been presented with a piece of plate.” 

{The above are early instances, after which 
the word appears to have lapsed until 
recent times. About 1910 Stage Man- 
agers tacitly decided to accord themselves 
the higher-sounding title of Stage Direc- 
tor, leaving Stage Manager to their 
assistants. 

1838-(1885). 

Sracre-Door Keeper. ‘ Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, vol. ii, p. 
10 (Bentley, 1838) : 

_ “he stage-door keeper of the theatre hap- 
pened to be an odd character.”’ 
1864. ‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in 
the Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ 
by Peter Paterson, p. 246 (Edinburgh, 

1864) : 

“To return, however, in the meantime, to 
my duties of stage-doorkeeper.”’ 
[The more current theatrical word for this 

functionary is ‘‘ Hallkeeper,’’ which is 
not noticed separately in its theatrical 
sense in ‘O.E.D.’] 

1902-(1907). Aun 

Stact-Hanp (Supp.). ‘Random Reminis- 
cences,’ by Charles Brookfield, p. 162 
(Arnold, 1902) : 


always been the happy hunting-ground of 

the professional beggar. Sometimes he 

will assume the guise of a super or stage- 
hand out of work.”’ 

1707. 

Warprospe Keeper. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘Early Eighteenth Century Drama,’ by 
Nicoll, p. 277 (Cambs. Univ. 
Press, 1925); quoting document of 1707 
in Lord Chamberlain’s records : 

“In ‘ Establishmt of Ye Company under 
sub-heading ‘ under Officers,’ ‘ Wardrobe 
Keep" & servt’.”’ 

1710. ‘Life of Thomas Betterton,’ by 
Charles Gildon, p. 5 (Gosling, 1710) : 

“Master Rhodes having formerly been 
Wardrobe Keeper to the King’s Company 
of Comedians.”’ 

1750. ‘The Apparition of Hurloe Harring- 
ton,’ Anon., p. 13 (R. Watkins, 1750) : 

‘* There is not a Servant about the Theatre, 
from the Candle-Snuffer, to the Ward- 
robe Keeper, that he has not teaz’d.”’ 

1835. ‘Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by 
Mrs. Mathews, vol. iv, p. 437 (Bentley, 
> quoting Sunday Times of July, 


_ “Meeting old John Winter (Tate Wilkin- 
son’s wardrobe Keeper) about seven years 
since.’”’ 

1844. ‘Thirty Years Passed Among the 
is al by Joe Cowell, p. 45 (New York, 


es On the night I dressed myself with the 
assistance of the wardrobe-keeper.”’ 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


First Music, 1749 (See ante p. 271).— 
“Tom Jones’ xvi. 5. ‘‘In the first row of 
the first gallery at the Playhouse did Mr. 
Jones, Mrs. Miller, her youngest daughter, 
and Partridge take their places. Partridge 
immediately declared it was the finest place 
he had ever been in. When the first music 
was played, he said it was a wonder how so 
many fiddlers could play at one time without 
putting one another out.” 

J. P. de C. 


Honey-Fatt. A windfall to a poor carpet- 
weaver is so called in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, 1807, ii, 885. It is not given in the 
‘O.E.D.’ 

Wuim-Wuam. An accident to a whim- 
wham or merry-go-round at Albrighton, Co. 
Warwick, is recorded in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1807, ii, 782. This meaning is not 
in the ‘ O.E.D.’ 


“The neighbourhood of the stage-door has 


J. ARDAGH. 
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ILLIAM BARNES AND ENGLISH 

(from ‘American N. & Q.’ March, 1942). 
—Before his death in 1886 Barnes wrote in 
nothing but what he called ‘‘ English’’ re- 
serving the scornful word ‘‘ Englandish ’’ for 
that vocabulary which knew ‘ fish-lore’’ as 
“‘ichthyology,’’ ‘‘ wortlore’’ as ‘‘ botany, ’ 
and “‘worsen’’ as ‘‘ deteriorate.’’ Many of his 
substitutions, scattered through his writings, 
were more amusingly quaint; to ‘‘ affirma- 
tive’? he preferred ‘‘ ayesome’’: to re- 
semblance,’’ ‘‘ suchness.”’ 

Barnes, however, was no fool. He was a 
man of many languages, a real scholar, albeit 
amateur. When he plead the case of the 
folk—urging that language to be democratic 
must not separate the great citizenry from 
learning simply because of words alien to the 
hearth—he did so with cogency and justness. 

Barnes always sought native rather than 
adopted terms. I shall quote only a few of 
his preferred substitutions: ‘‘ fore-elder ’’ for 
‘“ancestor ’’; ‘‘ wordstrain ’’ for ‘‘ accent ’’; 
““foresay ’’ for ‘‘ preface ’’; ‘‘ wanhope for 
‘“despair’’; ‘‘rede-craft’’ for ‘‘logic’’; 
““jinny for ‘‘ machine’’; ‘ mistiming’”’ 
for ‘‘anachronism’’; ‘‘ foredocking’’ for 
‘‘apheresis’’?; ‘‘forsoak’’ for ‘‘ absorb’’; 
onquicken for ‘‘ accelerate ’’ ; ‘‘ folkdom ”’ 


for democracy.”’ D. Jacoss. 


A CURIOUS CUSTOM.—There formerly 
existed in the parish of Aldridge, Staf- 
fordshire, a curious custom by which on 
Christmas Day, every year, the Rector regaled 
as many of his parishioners as chose to come 
to the Rectory with as much “ bread, beef, 
mustard, and vinegar’’ as they could eat! 
It is not surprising, however, that the un- 
fortunate incumbent later commuted this for 
a small money payment to those house- 
holders who demanded it. The origin of the 
strange custom is unknown. 


G. S. Hewrns. 


(jRIMOIRE (See ante p. 287).—Since 
writing a note upon the word ‘‘grimoire”’ 
I find in French an earlier use of this name. 
Jean Bodin, ‘De la Démonomanie des Sor- 
ciers’ (1580; my reference is to the edition, 
Lyon, 1593, p. 275), writes: ‘‘le mesme 
autheur [Lavater] a remarqué que ceux qui 
lisent le Grimoire, ausquels Satan apparoist, 
le lisent la nuict d’étre le Vendredy & 
Samedy.”’ 
The first edition of the French translation 
—Trois livres des Apparitions des Spectres—- 
of Louis Lavator’s work is Paris, 1571. 


MontaGue SUMMERS. 


Readers’ Queries. 


THE ASHTONS OF UNDERLEY.—Is it 
eee to trace a pedigree of the Ashton 
family of Underley Hall, near Kirkby Lons- 
dale? It is stated in a letter of May 10, 1760, 
that ‘‘ a few days ago Joseph Burrow Junior, 
of Whitehaven, was married to Miss Ashton. 
Moreover, Joseph Burrow, ‘‘ of Muncaster,” 
who was “‘ descended from the Ashtons, of 
Underley Hall,’’ was born c. 1784, married 
Elizabeth Atkinson on Aug. 25, 1807, at 
Drigg, where he was buried on Aug. 20, 1849. 
Nicholson and Burn: ‘ Westmorland and 
Cumberland,’ 1777, vol. i, p. 248, state that 
“one male branch of the Burrow family con- 
tinued at Underley till about the year 
1730, when Mr. Thomas Wilson sold) Under- 
ley to Hugh Ashton, gentleman, from whom 
the premises descended to his son, James 
Ashton esquire, who died, unmarried, leaving 
four sisters and co-heirs, viz. Elizabeth mar- 
ried to Mr, Joseph Burrow, of Whitehaven; 
Frances, married to Mr. Arthur Burrow, of 
Lupton; Anne, married to Mr. William 
Birdsworth, of Kirkby Lonsdale; and 
Eleanor, married to Mr. Thomas Carns, of 
Kirkby Lonsdale.”’ 


Maurice W. BrockweEtt. 


IRANSPORT IN SECTIONS (See ante pp. 
9, 52, 95, 166, 278).—Before his state- 
ment is allowed to stand for future genera- 
tions, I should like to inquire of Mr. 
Maurice W. BrockweE tt the authority for his 
assertion that the Essex church of Green- 
stead-juxta-Ongar was a portable building. 
Essex folk are justly proud of this unique 
building, but I have never heard Mr, Brocx- 
WELL’sS theory advanced before, and I have 
always thought that sober antiquarians 
rejected the suggestion that it had been 
specially erected) to house the body of St. 
dmund for a night. Dr. J. C. Cox sums up 
as follows (Essex: ‘ Little Guides,’ 1909) : 
The particular interest attaching to this ancient 
pre-Norman nave arises from the fact that when 
the body of St. Edmund, King and Martyr, was 
being returned from London to Bury St. Edmunds, 
in 1013, it rested for a night in the lignea capella 
near Ongar. There is abundant reason to believe 
that this is the very church or chapel wherein the 
body of the great national saint rested. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that it was suddenly erected 
for the purpose; it had been constructed long 
before that date, and was subsequently retained 
unaltered because of the honour that had beer 
thus done to it. 
L. M. W. 
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FSSEX FARMS: NAMES ENDING IN S. 

—lIs it possible to account for the very 
high percentage of farms in Essex with names 
having s terminations by the supposition that 
these represent old patronymic survivals in 
the original genitive or possessive case? It is 
curious that this inflection appears not only 
almost universal in this county, but is prac- 
tically, if not entirely, peculiar to it. In 
many instances the answer is almost 
obviously in the affirmative, e.g., Burrows, 
Colemans, Stewards, Clark’s Farm, etc., 
around Chipping Ongar, the old Chipping or 
market town whence, without doubt, the farm 
produce of those husbandmen and sturdy 
yeomen farmers was dispatched, and yet there 
are instances of farm names, in this neigh- 
bourhood alone, presenting forms not readily 
assimilated with surnames, unless the original 
forms have been corrupted. Cesslands, Nicker- 
lands, and, farther off, Cooshays and May- 
lands, the estate of Dagenhams near Romford 
(not Dagenham) the ancient home of the 
Neave family (not a farm, but wooded park) 
Bedford’s Estate near Romford, and the for- 
mer seat of the Fanshawes,—Parslows near 
Barking, long since built over, I believe, while 
Gaynes Park, and Cockhides, south of Up- 
minster, Great Pettits and Great Nelmes 
likewise do not readily suggest personal 
names, (Nelmes and Pettits are now built 
over). 

I cannot but incline to the view, however, 
that a great proportion of the history and 
distribution of Essex yeomen and agricul- 
tural holding is afforded a valuable key for 
research in such names. At first sight it 
might appear that by some concerted action 
all agricultural landowners in this county 
were required to have their farms bear the 
names of those who held the title deeds, Pet- 
tit’s Hall, near Chigwell, on this assumption, 
may have been under collateral ownership 
with Pettits near Romford. The 1-inch ord- 
nance map gives an apostrophe clue that 
denotes the possessive case in a few instances, 
but this is rather the exception than the rule. 
The parish registers, it might reasonably be 
imagined, might furnish much useful inform- 
ation bearing on these apparently cryptic but 
possibly parallel lost surnames. 

QUERIST. 


APAL BULL.—Can any reader give in- 
formation with regard to a Papal Bull 
issued during the Middle Ages 
and extolling the infallibility of Papal juris- 
diction ? 
Peter J. MADDEN. 


MURRAY, ARTIST.—The writer, 
having a skilfully executed water-colour 
portrait of a young man, aged 19, signed, 
“W. Murray, fecit, 1848,’’ would welcome 
any further information about this artist. 
His name does not occur in ‘ Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary of Painters,’ etc., ed. by Dr. William- 

son, 1927. 

Henry Curtis. 


ULL RINGS.—Passing through the Bed- 
fordshire town of Woburn last summer, I 
examined the old bull ring set in the ground 
on an — space at the back of the town hall. 
I had been given to understand that there 
are only six of these now remaining in Eng- 
land, and that another example is at Brad- 
ing, Isle of Wight, and that remains of one 
were until quite recently visible in the market 
place at Malton. Yorks, in which county I 
have personal recollections of having noticed 
about 1938 what I took to be the original bull 
ring at Askrigg in Wensleydale. I was in- 
formed about two years later that another 
was still in position at Leyburn market place, 
i few miles lower down the Dale. I gather 
that a Welsh example has been noted on a 
wide mountain common about two miles from 
Dowlais, Glamorgan, where a fair was held 
several times a year. The iron relic here has 
been spoken of as inch and a half iron and 
about 9 to 10 inches thick. I have not been 
able to discover whether the one at Horsham, 
Sussex, was actually in place or not. On a 
visit last year I failed to find it. 

Mr. Gorpon Home, ‘ Through Yorkshire,’ 
Dent, 1922, says the ring is still preserved at 
Easingwold, Yorks (p. 77). treets and 
squares, etc., still known as the Bull Ring, 
without, however, keeping these relics, occur 
in Birmingham, Kidderminster, Bucking- 
ham, Ashburton (Devon), Sheepstor (Devon), 
Northwich (Cheshire), Ludlow (Salop), and 
it has been stated that the Chipping (where 
the old market was held) at Tetbury, Glouces- 
tershire, was once the bull ring. Remains 
of the original bull ring very close to the 

arish stocks have been noted at Brampton, 

umberland. May I enquire whether any 
details or records relative to this old custom 
and practise of bull-baiting have ever been 
collected and published in book or journal as 
an exclusive subject ? 
TuRISsTO. 
OURCE WANTED.—From what parody of 
Macaulay’s ‘ Horatius ’ do these lines come? 


“He was more than three examiners 
Could plough from morn to night.” 


Hisernicus. 
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Replies. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH: ANTITHESIS. 
(clxxxii. 269.) 


ANE Green is surprisingly expert in lan- 
guage, a welcome contrast to the crowd of 
emancipated feminine pens who tell us that 
‘* Being Thursday, Fanny was enjoying her 
holiday ’’ and explain that Goethe’s philo- 
sophy ‘boils down to the opinion, ain’t 
Nature grand?’’ Her excellent discourse 
moves me to add a little to it by way of defini- 
tion and illustration. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus in his three Literary Letters notes in 
the third, on the style of Thucydides, and his 
last paragraph : 

The affected figures of antithesis and paromoeosis 

and parisosis, in which Gorgias and his followers 
were particularly fertile, little become this style, 
which has an austere cast, and is very far removed 
from preciosity. 
The translation is by Professor Rhys Roberts, 
who published in 1901 an excellent edition of 
the Letters. His ‘ Glossary of Terms’ gives 
from Sandys the three words italicised as 
meaning parallelism in sense, in structure, 
and in sound, the last falling into Parono- 
masia. Dionysius points out that Thucydides 
could supply instances and gives among them 
a passage from that severe diagnosis of de- 
generation in war-time, III, 82, from which 
all the advances of civilisation throughout 
the centuries can hardly claim to have re- 
lieved us: 


Reckless daring was regarded as loyal courage, 

thoughtful delay as specious cowardice, and being 
intelligent in everything as being useless for any- 
thing. 
Dionysius does not, however, state that 
Thucydides introduces these contrasts with 
the remark that ‘“‘ the ordinary meaning of 
words was altered as it suited them [states 
torn by sedition].”’ 

Though, as JANE GREEN notes, we are in- 
clined to suspect such brilliancies, the 
greatest writers have not disdained the art 
of piling up antithesis, St. Paul, who had 
at intervals a fine sense of rhetoric, compared 
the lot of ‘‘us Apostles,’”’ regarded as the 
scum of the earth, and of the flourishing 
Christians he addressed at Corinth, I Cor. iv. 
8-13: 

We rank as fools for Christ’s sake: you are 
shrewd men in Christ. We are weaklings: you 
are strong. You are in high repute: we are out- 
casts. (Weymouth trans.) 


In.‘ Romeo’and Juliet ’ both the lovers give a 


loose to this sort of rhetoric. Romeo enlarges 
Benvolio’s couplet on tyrannous love, I, 1, 
173: 


Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love: 

Why then, O brawling love! O loving hate! 

O anything! of nothing first create ; 

O heavy lightness! Serious vanity! 

Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms! 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick 
health! 

Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is! 


Juliet, hearing from the Nurse of Tybalt’s 
death and Romeo’s banishment, exclaims, 
III, 2, 73: 


O serpent heart hid with a flowering face ! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 
Dove-feathered raven! wolvish-ravening lamb! 


and so on for nine more lines. But the play 
has the quality of an impassioned lyric; the 
lovers are young and very much in love. The 
word translated by Prof. Roberts ‘‘affected’’ 
is literally ‘‘ puerile.’’ 

One may admit a similarity of structure as 
a fair device, though with inversion of words 
it became a tedious mannerism in Chester- 
ton’s case. But it seems a somewhat cheap 
surprise to suggest by a similarity of sound 
that the word contrasted is like that which 
has preceded it, when it is strongly opposed 
to it. Livy, xxii, 30, has ‘‘ plebiscitum, quo 
oneratus sum magis quam honoratus.’’ It 
would be possible but perhaps hardly effective 
to combine ‘‘defy’’ and ‘‘deify,’’ ‘‘canonise”’ 
and ‘“ cannonade.’’ A writer is led by the 
tyranny of his audience to produce a contrast 
which may be more striking than veracious. 
I recall an amusing one, when I was examin- 
ing some small boys in English. I asked for 
the feminine form of ‘‘ hero,’? and one of 
them put down “‘heiress.’”” Quite an epi- 
gram. But often one doubts the occasion for 
these displays. As Raleigh remarked in his 
book on ‘Style,’ ‘“‘The thing, perhaps, is 
greatly said, yet there is no great occasion for 
the saying of it.’’ 

W. J. 


T. JOHN LONG (elxxxii. 107).—St. John 

Long was tried at the Old Bailey on Feb. 

19, 1831, ‘‘ for administering an inflamma- 

tory and dangerous liquid which was applied 

to the chest and breast of Mrs. Campbell 

Lloyd by ‘washing, sponging, etc., which 
caused her death.” 

A contemporary report of the trial says 
that the defence called ‘‘ a number of wit- 
nesses of the first respectability, all of whom 
spoke positively as to the benefit they had 
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derived under Mr. St. John Long’s skill and 
care.” 
The jury were absent an hour and returned 
a verdict of not guilty. 
A. C. E. 


ASS: WHAT VERB SHOULD BE 
USED? (clxxxii, 275).—Adrian Fortes- 
cue in his authoritative ‘Ceremonies of the 
Roman Rite Described,’ second ed., 1919, has: 
“Chapter VI, Low Mass said by a Priest ”’ ; 
“Chapter XI. High Mass sung by a 
Priest.’’ It should be remarked that in 
general use ‘‘ Sung Mass ”’ is not High Mass 
with Deacon and Subdeacon, but ‘‘ Missa 
Cantata ’’ without sacred ministers, and a 
Missa Cantata may be simple or solemn. For- 
tescue was very emphatic (author’s preface, 
p. xvii.) that his book should be written ‘“‘ in 
tolerable language’ and “in one language.”’ 
“In this case the language is English.” He 
speaks ‘‘ of the celebrant, not only at Mass, 
but at all services. There is not really any 
necessary idea of sacrifice in this word. We 
celebrate a feast or an event.”” Yet he rather 
eschews the phrase “celebrating Mass.’’ The 
distinction is nice, but very real. 

Cranmer, ‘The Lord’s Supper,’ Book V 
(quoted by Fr. Hornyold), spoke of saying, 
or singing of Mass, by the priest.’’ ‘‘ To say 
a Requiem”’ sounds awkward, whilst ‘‘ to 
sing a Requiem”’ is a familiar enough ex- 
pression, Often, in England, in giving out 
notices it is announced from the pulpit, “‘ The 
Holy Sacrifice will be offered for the Repose 
of the Soul of . . .””. This implies a Requiem. 

The ‘Rubricae generales’ of the Missal 
have: ‘ Ritus servandus in celebratione Mis- 
sae,’ and commence ‘“ Sacerdos celebraturus 
Missam.’’ The Dominican Missal has rubrics 
“De Defectibus in celebratione Missarum 
occurrentibus ’’ (the Missale Romanum has 
identical title), also ‘‘ Sacerdios celebraturus,”’ 
concluding ‘‘ devote ad Missae celebrationem 
progrediatur.’’ But the Missale ‘‘ juxta 
Ritum Sacri Ordinis Praedicatorum”’ also 
gives further rubrics ‘‘ Modus, ect Ritus 
Dicendi Missam.”’ 

MontaGue SumMMERs. 

In spite of its high-brow tone ‘‘ celebrate ”’ 
is the correct verb to use in English in con- 
nection with the Mass. The Roman Catholic 
Ordo for Westminster refers to the hours 
when Mass can be celebrated—‘‘ De tempore 
celebrandae Missae ’’—in contradistinction to 
the time when the Divine office can be said 
““Detempore officii dicendi.”” A less high- 


brow word is ‘‘ offer,’ and the phrase ‘“‘ Mass 
will be offered’ is frequently used, being 
short for ‘‘ The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
will be offered.”’ The use of the verb ‘‘ say ”’ 
implies a Low Mass, i.e., not sung. Lecta 
(read) is a technical word used in the Ordo 
for a Low Mass. I have sometimes been asked 
‘“to read a Mass’’ for a deceased person, and 
I understand the verb ‘‘ read’’ in this con- 
nection is of frequent use in Ireland; it is 
certainly correct as the Priest reads the words 
from the Missal—he does not sing them nor 
say them by heart—in a Low Mass. News- 
papers frequently state that a Requiem Mass 
was held, I agree that the verb is inappro- 
priate, but if the whole funeral service took 
place—Office for the Dead, Mass and Absolu- 
tion—then it would not be incorrect to state 
that a Requiem Service was held. 


Recinatp B. FEettows. 


In Scott’s ‘Marmion’ are the following 
lines which refer to the siege of Norham 
Castle (on the Borders of England and Scot- 
land) : 

And our good Chaplain well I ween, 

Since our last siege, we have not seen; 

The Mass he would not sing nor say, 

Upon one stinted meal a day. 


F. Brapsury, F.S.A. 


To say Mass is the literal meaning of the 
verb used in Italian, dire la messa; also in 
Irish, Aifreann do rad. To read Mass is the 
literal meaning in Danish, lese Messe; in 
Dutch, de mis lezen ; in Swedish, lisa massan. 


Torquay. 


ROTTOES AND SHELL HOUSES 
(clxxxii. 230, 290). — Horace Walpole 
xiv. 55 (Toynbee), describes the Oatlands 
grotto, “ a square regular edifice, and, which 
never happed to a grotto before, lives up one 
pair of stairs, yet only looks out on a basin 
of dirty water.” Lady Walpole had one in 
Chelsea, on which West wrote some lines. 
Mrs. Delany has several references; her own 
was a natural one on a hill-top at Killala, 
which she adorned with shells (i. 361). At 
p. 567 she refers to the grotto at Crux-Easton 
made by the nine Misses Lisle, also cele- 
brated by Pope; their brother was chaplain 
to the factory at Smyrne. IJbid, 570 making 
one for Sir John Stanley at North End, and 
for the Duchess of Portland on Lady Wal- 
pole’s ‘‘shellery,”’ the coral is red by being 
painted, iii. 449. The finest she had seen 
belonged to a Quaker named Golding, near 
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Clifton. Near the beginning of ‘ John Buncle ’ 
the hero describes the grotto of his first love 
Miss Nod, with marvellous details of the 
shells, He mentions two others: ‘‘ Mrs. Graf- 
ton was a pious, plain refined lady, but she 
had not a fancy equal to the operation re- 
quired in a shell-house.’’ But Mrs. O’Hara 
was a genius, and her grotto like Calypso’s. 


HIBERNICUS. 


I have just seen a photographic reproduc- 
tion depicting the elaborately ornamental in- 
terior of what is described as the shell grotto 
at Goodwood House. This, it is stated, took 
seven years to build, about 1740. The second 
Duchess of Richmond and her daughters 
undertook this intricate pattern work in 
shells on the walls. A book entitled ‘ Famous 
Caverns and Grottoes,’ by W. H. I. Adams, 
is listed as obtainable secondhand in a cata- 
logue issued in January 1942. 


Atan B. ANDERSON. 


The Hawkstone estate, Salop, was for years 
the property of the Hill family, later, of the 
1st Lord Marchamley, P.C., and then, as 
Kelly’s Directory of Salop (1934) states, be- 
longed to a Roman Catholic College. 

The late Mr. R. E. Davies, for many years 
writer in ‘Shropshire Notes and Queries,’ 
asked me to help him to revise the original 
Handbook of Hawkstone, issued in 1804, and 
the one he wrote many years later. This we 
did with the assistance of late Mr. William 
Phillips, F.L.S., who had been given full 
use of the Archives, and Mr. H. E. Forrest, 
who wrote a short article on the birds to be 
found in the park and neighbourhood, This 
new edition, with many illustrations, was 
published in April, 1905. From various 
sources we obtained new photographs. 

I give a few extracts which concern the 
heading of this reply. 

In the park are the ruins of the lofty keep 
of the Red Castle, built in the reign of Henry 
III, and which at one time belonged to the 
noted family of Audley. This keep was in 
1905 still standing, its height from the bot- 
tom of the well being 206 ft. 


Opposite to the Red Castle stretches the Grotto 
Hill, the approach to which passes under a rocky 
arch. A path on the left leads to a very long, 
deep, and narrow fissure in the cliff, which for 
many years was filled and concealed by an 
accumulation of soil and rubbish, but, having been 
cleared out by order of Sir Richard Hill (1732- 
1809?) now forms the entrance to a dark, exca- 
vated passage, about a hundred yards long, which 
widens out into several little arched chambers, 
separated by roughly-hewn pillars. The Grotto: 
Further on is the Grotto, the stained glass win- 


dows of which throw varied hues upon the roof 
and sides, which are inlaid with shells, crystals and. 
petrifactions, and present a glittering appearance.. 
Emerging from this artificial scene by another 
passage cut through the conper-stained rock, The 
Ravens’ Shelf appears in front. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


REDERICK MONTAGU (1733 - 1800) 
(clxxxii. 260).—Papplewick in Notting- 
hamshire, about eight miles from the county 
town and adjoining the Newstead estate of 
the Byrons, was the seat of the Montagu 
family during the eighteenth century. The- 
delightful little church of St. James, partly 
rebuilt by Frederick Montagu in 1795, has. 
several tablets on its walls to the Montagu 
family, one of which gives the information. 
sought for regarding his mother. It reads: 
This Tablet is Sacred to the memory of Charles. 
Montagu Esq of this parish, only son of Sir James. 
Montagu, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer and 
of Tofton Wray, Lord Montagu. Sacred also to 
the memory of Anne Calladon, Mrs. Montagu,. 
only daughter of Sir Theodore Calladon and Susan 
Mary Amyot, Lady Calladon. They had three 
Children: Charles who died young, Anne Mon- 
tagu, married to John Fountayne of Melton in 
the County of York D.D. and Dean of York, 
and Frederick Montagu who had the misfortune: 
to survive his excellent Sister. 

Montagu died unmarried on July 30, 1800, 
and lies buried in the churchyard under a 
table tombstone. On either side of a stream 
which meanders through the woods near the 
church, Montague placed monuments with 
long inscriptions, now partly obliterated, to- 
the poet Gray and his friend the Rev. Wil- 
liam Mason, In four neighbouring planta- 
tions named after famous admirals, Warren, 
Vincent, Duncan and Howe, are obelisks 
which bear these names, the dates of their 
erection, and the initials F.M. About two. 
miles from the church, on a ridge overlooking 
the road from Nottingham to Mansfield, Mon- 
tagu erected a pillar to the memory of George 
III, which has now fallen to the ground, 
though the base, in a sadly decayed condition, 
remains, It has an inscription, three times. 
repeated, which reads: Georgio Tertio Regi 
Pio Magnanimo Patri Patriae D.D.D. F.M. 
XV Maii Mdcce. 

Sypney Race. 


SORELL (clxxxi. 332; clxxxii. 11).—Sir 
William Sorell’s biography is in the 
Australian Encyclopaedia (Angus and 
Robertson). He left the army in 1813 and 
became Governor of Tasmania, He left for 
England 12 June, 1824. 

In St. David’s cemetery, Hobart (now % 
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public park) was an undated stone to the 
memory of Lachlan M. Sorell, infant son of 
Mr. Sorell, aged 4 years 7 days. Also one to 
William Sorell, who died 17 March, 1860, 
aged 50. 

His eldest son, William, was Registrar of 
the Supreme Court of Tasmania and married 
(1825) a Miss Kemp. Their daughter Julia 
married Thomas Arnold, second son of Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby and brother of Matthew 
Arnold. They had two daughters, Mary 
Augusta and Julia. The first became Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward and the second Mrs. 
Leonard Huxley. Their brother, Hugh Percy 
Sorell, did much for the development of 
Hobart, engaging in land-surveys which took 
him all over Tasmania. 

Hersert Rumsey. 

Sydney, New South Wales. 


DE TO THE LAKES, 1780 (clxxxii. 288). 
—‘ Lakeland,’ a descriptive poem, 1876, 
may be ascribed to John Smyth as his ‘ Notes 
on Cornwall and North Devon: Rhyming 
Records of Recent Rambles,’ also published 
by John Warren at Royston, 1877, has the 
author’s name on the title page. He appears 

in Allibone, Supplement, vol. ii. 

F. Acar. 


GWEENEY TODD (clxxxii. 275).—The 

ghost must, I think, belong to the film 
version. All the stage versions I have read 
end with the melodramatic justice of the bar- 
ber’s being projected into the depths by the 
turning over of the chair in which he had 
“polished off’? so many victims. 


Str. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


ERP ” (clxxxii. 289).—I frequently 

heard this word used, by working-class 
people, in south-east Lancashire more than 
thirty years ago. It generally denoted one 
who was considered to be an extremely silly 
or foolish young man. I do not recall hearing 
it used in reference to a woman or girl. 


This word is given in Fraser and Gibbons 
‘Soldier and Saior Words and Phrases,’ 
1925. with the definition, ‘‘an unpleasant 
person.”’ Having known the word, which is 
not exclusively military, for twenty-five 
years, I will attempt to expand this. The 
most usual accompanying epithets to ‘‘twerp”’ 
are ‘‘ miserable, little.’ A ‘“‘twerp”’ is an 
unpleasant person of physical insignificance, 
and basically weak character, with usually, 
but not necessarily, some minor office in 
which he can be obstructive and display self- 


importance. The fighting troops in 1914- 
1918 regarded railheads and base depots as 
largely inhabited by twerps.’’ 

Sr. Vincent TRoUBRIDGE. 
Before this slang expression arose, the 
term ‘‘ squirt,’’ with similar meanings, had a 


vogue. Other impolite names in use, for 
folk we dislike, are ‘‘ germ,”’ “‘ microbe,’’ and 
worm.” 


JaGGarD. 


RTRAIT OF POPE (celxxix. 101).— 
Observing no reply to this query (of about 

two years ago) the following list may help 
the inquirer to track the painting in question. 
Pope wielded an extraordinary influence, 
almost hypnotic, on several generations, so 
that it is not surprising that he was portrayed 
several times by brush and penci!. In due 
course these likenesses were engraved, and 
countless thousands thus became familiar with 
his features. These engraved portraits are in 
my collection, and doubtless there are others. 

The following list gives the names of 
artist, date, engraver and details of portrait. 

Kneller (Sir G.); aged 24; Collyer; Bust, 
facing left. 

Kneller (Sir G.); 1722; Marillier, 1778; 
Facing left, wearing beret. 

Kneller (Sir G.); 1722; Will, 1745; Bust, 
facing right. 

Richardson (G.); | Inscribed 
causa’’]; Head and neck only. 

Richardson (G.); R. Clamp, 1793; In pos- 
session of Antony Storer, half length. 

Vanlo; early eighteenth century; C. Grig- 
non: Bust, full face. 

Anonymous; 1 June, 1797; Crayon or pen- 
cil sketch, full length. 

Richardson (J.); J. Holloway, 1797; 
Owned by Benjamin Way, profile, bust. 

Gardner; W. Evans, 1807; enamel minia- 
ture, half length, given by Pope to Mrs. 
Nugent, afterwards in collection of Marquis 
of Buckingham at Stowe. 

Gardner; early eighteenth century: G. 
Vertue; Half length. 

Hudson: Early nineteeth century; J. Pos- 
selwhite ; owned by Duke of Buckingham. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


EUROPEAN (clxxxii. 192).—Before 
the outbreak of the First Great War in 
1914 the German Emperor William II was 
discussing the treaty of alliance with Japan 
which the British Government had just 
signed; he said ‘‘ That is not what a good 


“ Amicitia 


European would do.”’ 
H. A. 
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The Library. 


Chariot of Wrath. The Message of John Mil- 
ton to Democracy at War. By G. Wilson 
Knight. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Dante and the Present War. By Lucy Red- 


path. Dacre Paper 5, (Dacre Press. 64. 
net.) 


E may come closest to doing justice to | 


My. Knight’s book if we begin with pre- 
judice, impatience, and satire. Thus: ‘‘ Mr. 
Knight has a well-stocked mind, untidy, 
imaginative, inaccurate, and exuberant. In 
this book he seems to be engaged in half a 
dozen different causes at once; to examine the 
case for and against Hitler, to strengthen our 


war-effort with Milton’s patriotic and bel- ' 


ligerent passages, to trace the course of Mil- 
ton’s political thought, to interpret his three 
great poems as allegories of English im- 
perialism, to be generally mystical. He is one 
of those sons of the prophets who would give 


us a new canon of holy scriptures: Shake- 
speare, Milton, Blake, Wordsworth, Keats. | 


Mr, Knight signalizes Wordsworth’s ‘The 
Borderers’ and Coleridge’s ‘ Zapolya’ (we 
take the hints gratefully) and there are signs 
that he means to add Byron and Tennyson 
to the canon. We agree that they all are 
inspired and assert that they are all fallible, 
but their exponents will have them to have 
said the last word on this, that, and the 
other,—and Milton on England’s Mission, 
says Mr, Knight.” 

“Tis safest . . . to begin with a little aver- 
sion,’’ because when we come to substantiate 
it we find the book to be coherent ; an involved 
argument steadily unrolled, the inaccuracies 
few and unimportant (Achilles and Ulysses 
‘lustful’? and Achilles ‘‘sadistic’’), the mag- 
niloquencies re-stated elsewhere with accept- 
able moderation. Mr. Knight’s appearance 
of bardolatry resolves itself into an earnest 
plea for attention to our greatest poets. 

His argument is that for Milton England 
was a ‘‘ Messiah-nation ’’ (Milton calls both 
Messiah and England God’s ‘‘vice-gerents’’), 
that we are fighting for a Christian civiliza- 
tion, that Milton’s humanism (our word, not 
Mr. Knight’s) was religious, that pacifism 1s 
not enough, that Satan and Hitler have the 
heroic. virtues that we ought to have, that we 
must add power to goodness, that we must 
not be afraid of the word ‘‘ empire ’”’ nor of 
the thing. Even from our unskilful sum- 


mary it will appear that Mr. Knight’s argu- 
ment does not wander; and if it suggests that 
for him Milton is not a poet of love- 
relations, whether in the Blessed Trinity, or 
between God and the soul, or between man 
and woman, we think we are not being un- 
just to him. He himself does not ‘put the 
stresses there, and involuntarily suggests that 
neither did Milton. As to allegory, there is. 
none. Mr. Knight is not so absurd as to 
convert the war in Heaven into our present 
world-war; he takes our world-war up into 
the war in Heaven, 

Faults of manner we think that Mr. Knight 
has, and we think that he redeems them. He. 
has, justifiably, an axe to grind, and he has 
ground it bright and keen. His book has also: 
this all-sufficing merit, that, set in the midst 
of a political argument (which in mind and 
temper is Milton’s) he gives us Milton’s prose- 
and poetry for our incidental disinterested 
appreciation. If his book is not the best ex- 
position of the mind of Milton yet written 
that is only because there are one or more 
which we have still to read, or re-read. This. 
book is among the few best. 

Miss Redpath’s booklet can be praisd! briefly 
and without controversy, as complemen- 
tary to Mr. Knight’s book. That is military 
and this Quietist. It is a lovely, rapid, and 
full progress through the whole of the Divine 
Comedy, and has no other bearing on the 
present war than as it seems to say ‘ Learn 
of me that I am meek and lowly of heart” 
(and it is no paradox to apply the words to 
Dante): ‘‘ In oe and confidence shall 
be your strengt 


” 
. 


CoRRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 253. c. 2, 1. 4 from foot for 


ure ” 
read une; p. 279, c. 1, 1. 17 for ‘ fame” read 
frame; p. 304, c. 2, 1. 14, read England and the 
Italian Question; p. 295, c. 2, 1. 21 from foot, for 
“ Rosettis ” read Rossettis; p. 299, footnote 9, for 
** forsenic read forensic. 
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We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, We 
do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ QuERIES ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give t 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN Sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put in. 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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